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Elevators

necessary to transport invalids or very aged
persons from one floor to another, and are
known as invalid lifts.

Dumb Waiters. A dumb waiter is a small
elevator designed to transport goods only. It
is limited by most codes to a platform area of
9 ft., an overall height of 4 ft., and a maximum
capacity of 500 Ibs. Some dumb waiters are
made for pushbutton operation with full mag-
netic control and will run at speeds comparable
with passenger elevators. Such equipment is
rather common in hotels, apartment houses,
and restaurants.

Escalators. An escalator is a power-driven
stairway arranged to transport passengers
either up or down. It consists essentially of a
series of gratings or steps which travel upward
at an angle somewhat less than that employed
for the usual type of fixed stairs. A hand rail-
ing which moves at the same speed as the step
or tread is generally provided. Ordinarily, the
speed of these moving stairways or escalators
is low, approximately 100 ft. per minute, but
they are capable of handling an exceedingly
large number of passengers in a given time as
it is not necessary to stop the mechanism to
take on or discharge passengers, the passenger
simply stepping on the tread at the bottom if
the escalator is ascending and stepping off at
the top. Its use is confined generally to the
larger cities.

Mine Elevators. Mine elevators are generally
drum winding machines although there are
some installations in which traction machines
are employed. As a rule the speeds are higher
than are employed in ordinary passenger or
freight work and because of the great depths
to which such hoists operate the factors of
safety on cables are generally considerably
lower. In most cases a single hoisting rope is
used. In the case of extremely deep mines
such as certain of the mines in lie copper dis-
trict in Northern Michigan depths are so great
that tapered cables are employed, the end of
the cable attached to the cage being much
smaller than the end fastened to the drum.
By the use of constructions of this kind the
total weight of the cable is kept down, and as
ordinarily designed the factor of safety taken
at the point at which the cable winds on the
drum is uniform irrespective of the position
of the car; that is to say that the cross section
of the cable for any position of the car is such
that it will have the same factor of safety when
the weight of the car and the suspended section
of the cable are taken into account. Such
mine hoists are of course not counterweighted,

the machine being powerful enough to lift the
entire weight of the car and load.
Elevator Codes. A large number of cities
and States have prepared regulations covering
the manufacture, installation, and use of ele-
vators. There is, however, a wide variation in
the requirements of the different codes. A
national code has been prepared by the Amer-
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, Ameri-
can Institute of Architects, and Bureau of
Standards under the procedure of the American
Engineering Standards Committee and is prob-
ably the best reference standard for such equip-
ment. It is revised from time to time and the
latest edition may be obtained from the Amer-
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers.
Elevators, Belt and Bucket. See Con-
veying and Elevating Machinery.
Elevators, Grain, special forms of ma-
chinery for moving and storing grain and
similar commodities. The constantly increas-
ing demand for grain, flour and cereals for
export has caused a large increase in produc-
tion throughout the grain producing sections,
necessitating increased facilities at inland and
seaport terminals for the receiving, storing and
shipping of grain, and in consequence elevators
of large capacity have been built to insure
efficient and rapid handling.
Adjacent to the elevator, tracks have been
reserved exclusively for its use to accommodate
1,232 cars. On the tracks leading to the ele-
vator 135 loaded cars can be placed for inspec-
tion and moved to the elevator by car hauls
for unloading. These approach tracks are cov-
ered, and during wet weather cars are allowed
to dry before being placed over the unloading
pit. This prevents the water and dampness
from getting into the grain as it is being
unloaded. After the cars have been un-
loaded they are moved by gravity to the
storage tracks for the use of empty grain
cars.
Grain being delivered to the plant is re-
ceived over four tracks, three of which lead to
the main car dumpers. Each dumper and the
equipment for placing cars thereon is designed
to handle and unload a car about every 7^
minutes, making it possible to unload 16 cars
per hour by means of the 2 dumpers which
are installed. In connection with each dumper
there is an auxiliary receiving pit over which
the cars are placed after being removed from
the main, dumper. The grain left in the cars
after leaving the dumpers and also the grain
doors are removed over these auxiliary pits
while the following car is being dumped. This